ENEMIES

had so often filled them with the most cruel alarms."
Many years later, when Cornwallis was governor-
general of India, he sent a verbal message to his old
foe, wishing " General Washington a long enjoyment
of tranquility and happiness," adding that for him-
self he " continued in troubled waters/1

Turning from these public rather than personal
foes, a very different type of enemies is encountered
in those inimical to Washington in his own army.
Chief of these was Horatio Gates, with whom Wash-
ington had become acquainted in the Braddock
campaign, and with whom there was friendly inter-
course from that time until the Revolution. In 1775,
at Washington's express solicitation, Gates was ap-
pointed adjutant- and brigadier-general, and in a
letter thanking Washington for the favor he professed
to have " the greatest respect for your character and
the sincerest attachment to your person." Never-
theless, he very early in the war suggested that a
, committee of Congress be sent to camp to keep watch
on Washington, and as soon as he was in a separate
command he began to curry favor with Congress
and scheme against his commander. This was not
unknown to Washington, who afterwards wrote, "1
discovered very early in the war symptoms of cold-
ness & constraint in General Gates' behavior to me.
These increased as he rose into greater conse-
quence."

When Burgoyne capitulated to Gates, he sent the
news to Congress and not to Washington, and
though he had no further need for troops the Com-
mander-in-chief had sent him, he endeavored tos  still so
